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other as a condition of its possibility. The highest good is thus
conceived of also as the first end, the original end determined by
the moral law. The end from which all others are derived. The
highest good then, is not a unity of ends in the sense of a mere
aggregate, it exists as an idea prior rationally to every particular
end. We adopt in obedience to the law and is thought of
as the teleological condition for all object of pure practical
reason.
The highest good of course is a philosophical conception
and while it may play a role in ordinary rational
morality. Kant does not intend toconfiise the idea of an
unconditioned end of morality with an ordinary 'duty' of virtue an
end which is also a duty.
Categorical imperatives tell us what is good without qualifica-
tion, the intrinsic or absolute or unconditioned good, the good
in itself, of simply the good in the strict and proper sense of
the term. It concerns not the matter of the action or its intended
result, but its form and the principle of which it is itself a result;
and what is essentially good in it cansists in the mental
disposition, let the consequence be what it may. This imperative
may be called that of morality.21
It can be re-examined (in the Second Critique) the object of
the moral will which is usually called *the highest good
(Summum bonum). Kantian analysis reveals this to be a
complex notion including within itself, the supreme good (bonum
superemum) or virtue, and the worthiness to be happy, and
*the whole and perfect good* (bonum consummates) or the
precise proportionment of virtue and worthiness to be happy
wi& actual happiness.22 This, highest good or Kant's categorical
imperative which he called 'morality' becomes inexpressible
in language.
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